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order to understand their full significance, and the
urgency of the collaboration of professor and student
which we are here discussing, we must again go back
a few months in time and follow a train of events in
physics which, starting in November, 1895, within the
span of a hundred days plunged all the physical labora-
tories of Europe into feverish activity.

In November, 1895, Professor W. C. Rontgen of
Wizrzburg announced the discovery of X-rays. Whilst
operating a discharge tube in which the cathode rays
were strongly developed, he discovered an effect outside
the tube of quite a different order from that previously
observed by Hertz and fay Lenard. In his case no thin
metal window was needed to allow the effective agent
to escape from the tube, nor was its range of action
limited to a few centimetres of air as before, but photo-
graphic plates were affected, even though shielded by
considerable thicknesses of matter. Under suitable con-
ditions, shadow photographs of metal objects, and of
such structures as the bones of the hand, could be ob-
tained. The effective agent, referred to as X-radiation
in the original paper, appeared to originate in that
portion of the wall of the discharge tube which was
rendered phosphorescent under the action of the cathode
rays. Rontgen himself fully appreciated the importance
of his discovery, and the general public became suddenly
aware, as it had never previously been aware, of the
impact of pure scientific research on its everyday life.
Reviewing this early period at a later date, Rutherford
wrote, " It is difficult to realize to-day the extraordinary
interest excited in the lay and scientific mind alike by
the discovery of the penetrating X-rays. . . ." l Every-
one with any facilities at all, from the veriest amateur

1 A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 1910, p. 175.